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INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting these documents for the consideration of all 
parties who take an interest in such projects as have for their 
object the advancement of civilization by employment and sys¬ 
tematic colonization, I deem it a duty to state that the plan of the 
Canadian Land and Railway Association, in connexion with 
the construction of the Halifax and Quebec Railway, has been 
submitted to, and nobly advocated on various occasions by Lord 
Stanley, now the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, Her Majesty’s 
Prime Minister of State, as a means for improving the social 
condition of the Working Classes of this country; and it was 
his Lordship’s representation of the measure, along with Lord 
Monteagle, and a Deputation from the Association, on the 27th 
of April, 1850, which induced the Government of Lord John 
Russell to offer, on certain conditions, the assistance of this 
country to the British North American Colonies, for the con¬ 
struction of the Railway. 

It may therefore be expected that the Earl of Derby, and 
his Ministry,-as well aB the good men of all parties, will not fail 
to render all the assistance in their power to promote a great 
national project for the beneficial employment and social*elevation 
of the British Industrious Classes, as well as for the prosperity of 
the British Empire. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 

Secretary to the Canadian Land and Hallway Asfociatlon. 

' 18, Aldemmnbuiy, London, Nov. 1B52. 
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1, Morden Terrace , Greenwich , 
20th October, 1852. 

Dear Sir, 

The accompanying paper was prepared in tlie latter 
part of 1851, to be read before the Institution of Civil Engineers; but 
owing to the great number of communications brought before the Mem¬ 
bers, in connexion with the great Industrial Exhibition, there was no 
opportunity to have it brought forward during that session. 

As you have expressed an opinion, that to print and circulate the 
paper as presented to the Institution would tend to advance the objects 
which the Canadian Land and Railway Association have in view, in 
connecting systematic colonization with the execution of public works 
in the British North American Colonies, it is, therefore, placed at your 
disposal. 


It appears to me that the very great advantages which railway pro¬ 
jects in the British Colonies possess over similar enterprises in the mother 
country have never been clearly brought before the British public. 







In Great Britain railway companies are unable, in consequence of the 
law of Mortmain, to hold land, except the portion necessary for the site 
of the railway, and a very limited quantity for extraordinaiy purposes, 
without a license from the Crown, or under the powers of the particular 
Act by which the Railway Company is incorporated; and this license or 
power has not in any case been granted. 

The great additional value which the construction of a railway through 
any locality gives to the property in that locality, cannot consequently be 
turned to the advantage of the company which has been the cause of such 
increased value. The owners and occupiers of property contiguous to 
railways, and who, in all probability, threw every possible impediment in ' 
the way of the formation of the railway, derive the full benefit of the in¬ 
creased value given to their property without any outlay whatever. 

1&8S4 
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It is with great propriety, therefore, that railways are said to benefit 
all parties but those constructing and supporting them. 

There can be no doubt that the Legislature has entertained on un¬ 
friendly feeling towards railway enterprise ever since its commencement in 
this country, probably being somewhat alarmed at the power and influence 
of the numerous corporate bodies springing into existence almost simulta¬ 
neously in all parts of the country; nor does it appear probable that this 
unaccountable jealousy will for some time be overcome, and railways 
emancipated from the trammels of laws enacted in a comparitively bar¬ 
barous age, and quite inapplicable to the present state of society. 

As the law of Mortmain does not extend to the British Colonies, 
railway companies could be so constituted as to derive nearly the whole 
benefit from the increased value given to the land, timber, and minerals of 
the district through which the railway passes, by obtaining extensive 
tracts of unreclaimed land with the timber, minerals, &c.> either as free 
grants from the Colonies upon specific conditions, or by purchase at the 
present low upset price, and combining the development of the almost 
boundless resources of the country with the construction of the railway. 

The railway and the other industrial operations would act and react 
beneficially upon each other, and make the combined enterprise eminently 
successful and highly remunerative.* 

There can be no doubt that companies so constituted would be a safe 
investment for capital; but such companies should principally be com¬ 
posed of persons of some capital who intend to emigrate, and ultimately 
to merge their railway shares in land or other freehold property obtained 
from the company. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

ALEXANDER DOULL. 


Alexander Campbell, Esq. 

18, Aldermanbury, London. 


* There are many districts In the Highlands of Scotland, and also In Ireland, where 
the local traffic could not support a railway unless the Railway Company were allowed 
to purchase and occupy tracts of land, slate or atone quarries, mineral or other property, 
the value of which would be greatly enhanced by the proximity of a railway, and taken 
in connection with a railway, would be a profitable Investment to the promoters, and a 
great boon to the district passed through. 


A PROPOSED RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 

VROM 

THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 

TJtEOPOH IBS TSRRIYOAIlft 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA* 


To discover a passage from Europe to the East Indies and to 
China, was the proximate cause which led to the discovery of the 
Continent of America, by Columbus. 

This discovery, however, did not long keep the great desidera¬ 
tum in abeyance, for at a very early period after the American 
continent became inhabited by Europeans, great efforts were 
made by several nations to discover a north-west passage in the 
Arctic sea. 

The discovery of such a passage appears also to have been one 
of the primary reasons for granting a charter of exclusive trading 
to the Hudson's Bay Company. How far this agreement with the 
Government has been fulfilled, is a question which need riot be 
entertained on the present occasion; neither would it be consis¬ 
tent with the object in view, to enumerate the many fruitless 
efforts which have been made, at a great sacrifice of life and 
treasure, to discover a north-west passage; and it is very much to 
he deplored that at the present moment a dense cloud hangs over 
the destiny of those who have made the latest attempt to penetrate 
these frozen regions. 

Notwithstanding the hitherto unsuccessful result of the primary 
object of the numerous expeditions to the Arctic regions, several 
valuable mid interesting scientific discoveries have been made, 
and much valuable geographical knowledge added to the common 
stock. 

The most marked characteristic of the present age is the deve¬ 
lopment of rapid modes of locomotion, both by sea and land; and 
it muBt appear to a reflecting mind truly prorideiitial that the 
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many brilliant scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions, 
for effecting rapid intercommunication between the nations of the 
earth, should have been made at a period in the progress of events 
when the older European aind Asiatic continents were over-popu¬ 
lated,—when the love of rational freedom and independence had 
arrived at sufficient maturity to induce multitudes to overcome 
the natural reluctance to leave the homes of their fathers, and 
seek for freedom and independence by enterprize and industry in 
the untrodden wilderness,—and at a period when knowledge had 
so far permeated the masses, as eminently to qualify them for 
obeying the behest of their Creator, to go forth to conquer, sub¬ 
due, and possess the earth. 

The great achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race, as displayed 
in every quarter of the globe, but more especially in the States of 
the American Union, and to a very great extent also in the British 
North American provinces, establishes the position that by con¬ 
centrated effort the most gigantic enterprises can be successfully 
accomplished. 

The proposal to form a communication from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, by railway, and also by water, is by no means new. Major 
Carmichael Smyth has for several years been advocating the con¬ 
struction of a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in connection 
with extensive and systematic colonization, and the employment 
of convict labour. 

Captain Synge, of the Royal Engineers, has also recently con¬ 
tributed some valuable papers to the Royal Geographical Society, 
upon the facilities which the district under consideration presents 
for the formation of a water communication from sea to sea, by 
navigating the numerous and extensive lakes, and improving the 
river navigation.* 

• The following Works have also been published on the subject:— 

Voyages from Montreal, through the Continent of North America, to the Frozen'and 
Pacific Oceans. By Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 4to. 1801. 

Reports. By the Earl of Durham. 

The British Colonies. Vol. I. By Montgomery Martin. 

New Downing Street. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Canada. By Sir Richard Broune, Bart. 

Canada and the Canadians. By Lieut.. Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

Employment for the People. By Mqjor Carmichael Smyth; 

Canada in 1848. By Lieut. M. H. Synge, R.E. Also, Great Britain-one Smpire. 1852. 
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It ia necessary, however, that a subject of this magnitude and 
importance should, in this professedly practical age, be profes¬ 
sionally and practically treated, and that the means by which so 
extensive an undertaking can be successfully carried out, be clearly 
developed, at least so far as the resources and the physical charac¬ 
teristics of the country to be traversed by the proposed railway 
are at present known. 

It may be considered somewhat singular that the Bailway 
system should have been so rapidly, so extensively, and so pro¬ 
fitably developed in the United States, and yet have scarcely 
advanced beyond mere fruitless effort in the contiguous Provinces 
of British North America. 

Various reasons may be assigned for this. It is quite possible 
that colonists may very frequently expect too much from the 
mother country, and consequently relax their own exertions; and 
equally possible that the mother country, or rather that depart¬ 
ment of the government to which the interests of the Colonies are 
confided, may pay too little attention to the wants and wishes of 
the colonists, and conceive that their most reasonable requests 
should not be granted, without a certain degree of pressure from 
without. 

Little political bickerings, not very creditable to either party, 
may also prevent or retard many valuable improvements in • our 
Colonies. It may, however, be remarked, that canals, hitherto 
the almost invariable precursors of Railways, have, to a consi¬ 
derable extent, occupied the attention of the Provinces; and 
these public works have very much tended to develop the trade 
. and industry of the country, and have been sufficiently remunera¬ 
tive, and highly encouraging to public enterprise. 

Commissioners were appointed by the Government to explore 

Report and Outline of Plan for Railways, fee., in British North America. By Alexander 
Doull, C.E. 1850. 

Britain Redeemed, and Canada Preserved. By P. A. Wilson, K.L.H., G.S.; and A. B. 
Richards, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1850. 

Narrative of a Journey Round the World. By Sir George Simpson, Governor of. the 
Hudson's Bay Company'a Territory. 

Examination of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Charter. By J. E. Fitzgerald. 

The British Colonies in North America. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. Sodety for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley. Hansard’s Debates. 
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and survey the line of country presenting the greatest advantages 
for the formation of a great trunk-line of Railway, from Halifax, 
through Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, to Quebec in Canada; 
and Major Robinson, of the Royal Engineers, has presented to 
Sir John Burgoyne a very able Report upon the subject, dated 
31st August, 1848. 

The line recommended by Major Robinson, commencing at 
Halifax (with, probably, a branch to a goods depdt at Dartmouth, 
at the opposite side of the harbour), proceeds nearly parallel to 
the Shubenacudie canal, and passing Truro, traverses the exten¬ 
sive coal fields of Cumberland, and enters the Province of New 
Brunswick near Amherst and Bay Verte, making the distance in 
Nova Scotia 124 miles. 

The principal obstacle to be overcome, on this portion of the 
line, is the range of the Cobiquid Hills, which extends all along 
the North shore of the Bay of Mines, and extending very nearly 
to the Straits of Northumberland. The lowest point of this ridge 
is 600 feet above the level of the sea, and may be crossed by a 
gradient of 1 in 85, for a distance of 5f miles. The prevailing 
rocks are granite, porphyry, and clay-slate; and along the Bhore 
of the Bay of Mines, and on the northern side of the range, the 
formation is red sandstone and coal measures. 

This range abounds in valuable minerals. Large masses of 
specular iron ore of superior quality occur close to the proposed 
line; and only require facility of transport, for bringing the ore 
to the coal, or the coal to the ore, to be worked very profitably. 
Large portions of this tract of country still remain unsettled, and 
abound in timber of good quality, with abundance of the finest 
stone for building purposes. 

This range could be avoided by a considerable detour to the 
east, which detour would have the advantage of bringing the line 
near to the rich mineral district of Pictou, and also shorten a 
branch which will, at some future period, be made from the main 
trunk line to Whitehaven, near Cape Canso. The greater por¬ 
tion of Nova Scotia through which the line would pass is well 
cultivated and populous. The rich mineral districts, however, if 
traversed by a Railway, would open out extensive fields for the 
profitable investment of capital, and for the employment of a con¬ 
siderable amount of skilled and unskilled labour. 
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At Bay Verte the line enters the Province of New Brunswick, 
and passes through a country generally favourable to the con* 
struction of a railway. It will run nearly at right angles to the 
course of the numerous rivers which flow into the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, and in general at the head of the navigation of these 
rivers. This tract of country contains much excellent land for 
settlement, the country being level, and principally consisting of 
rich alluvial land, well watered and covered with valuable timber, 
which could be profitably worked off by the application of im¬ 
proved machinery. Great facilities will also be afforded for ship 
and boat building by the numerous rivers crossed by the railway, 
and the bays indenting the St. Lawrence, parallel to which the 
railway passes. 

These rivers would also furnish numerous points of easy access, 
for the purpose of simultaneously commencing the construction 
of the works at several places; also for the subsequent establish¬ 
ment of fishing stations, in connexion with the agricultural settle¬ 
ments along the line, and with the multitudinous avocations and 
sources of profitable employment which the opening up, by a 
railway, of a country abounding in so many valuable natural 
products, will unquestionably develop. 

The length of line in the Province of New Brunswick is 284 
miles. 

The greater portion of the proposed line, passing through the 
Province of Canada, runs nearly parallel to the river St. Lawrence, 
and, for the first 200 miles out of Quebec, the country is parcelled 
out into small farms, occupied by French Canadians, in such a 
manner as to resemble an extended village. 

It is quite obvious that a population so situated would be greatly 
benefited by the construction of a railway; and equally obvious 
that the railway would derive a considerable revenue from a popu¬ 
lation so circumstanced. 

The country is very broken about the Metapediac and Reati- 
gouche rivers, near the junction of New Brunswick and Canada ; 
and will require several extensive bridges, as the nature of the 
ground makes it necessary to cross these rivers several times. 
There is, however, an abundant supply of every description of 

A 5 
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building material on the spot, and these difficulties will conse¬ 
quently be easily overcome. 

The length of the line in Canada is 277 miles, making the whole 
length of the proposed route 635 miles from Halifax to Quebec. 

Major Robinson’s estimate for the construction of the proposed 
railway, has been deduced from the railways constructed in the 
state of Massachusetts, which are known to bear a nearer analogy 
to the circumstances of the proposed railway in British. North 
America, than the railways of any other State in the American 
Union. The averuge of 830 miles of single line, constructed in 
the State of Massachusetts, is £7,950. per mile, single line; but 
owing to the greater facilities for obtaining iron in the British 
Colonies, and also the great reduction in the price of iron since 
the lines of railway referred to have been constructed, the ap¬ 
proximate estimate may, therefore, be safely reduced to the sum 
of £7.000. per mile for a single line. 

The construction of this important instalment of a great trunk 
line of railway, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is ex¬ 
pected to be guaranteed by the Home Government; and may, 
therefore, be considered as amply provided for,* 1 leaving, in round 
numbers, to be constructed, about 2,400 miles to reach the Pacific. 

The consideration of the remaining portion of the line, extend¬ 
ing from Quebec to Vancouver’s Island, and passing through a 
country, of which, so far as regards the details of a railway project, 
comparatively little is known, may be divided into the following 
heads:— 

1st. The direction of the line. 

2nd. The mode of exploring the country, for the purpose 
of selecting the line. 

3rd. Various modes by which the expense of construction 
may be met; in connexion with systematic colonization, the 
reclaimation of waste-land, and the working of coal, iron, and 
other mines. 

• In consequence of some unfortunate misunderstanding between Earl Grey and the 
Colonial Governments, with respect to a branch line of railway to St. John, New 
Brunswick, the negociations have been broken off; but the colonists, being thrown upon 
their own resources, are now surveying their respective portions of the line, and intend 
the works to be commenced early in 1853, still, however, hoping to obtain some assis¬ 
tance from the Imperial Government for the great trunk line. 
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4th. The resources of the country proposed to be traversed 
by the railway, and the local and general, or rather universal 
benefit of the line when completed, and some concluding re¬ 
marks upon the general bearing of the subject. 

As the ultimate intention of the proposed railway is, not simply 
die accommodation of the great local traffic which will spring 
into existence when the country has become even partially settled, 
and the resources of the mineral districts to some extent developed, 
but principally to become the highway from Europe to China, and 
the numerous Islands in the Pacific, it will be desirable to select 
the line in as direct a course as possible from Quebec to the 
northern shore of Lake Superior, in order that it may be the 
shortest line possible, and also that it may pass through the 
greatest amount of unceded territory. 

But as it is possible that a line will soon be constructed on the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence, the papposed line may probably 
take the direction of that line as far as the crossing of the river 
St. Maurice, near the town of Three Rivers. Having crossed 
this river, the probable direction would, be a direct line to the 
northern extremity of Lake Temiscaming, and continuing parallel 
to the south side of a range of hills, which runs nearly east and 
west, as far as the northern extremity of Lake Superior, crossing 
the Ottaway river near its source. 

From Lake Superior, the line would proceed to the northern 
shores of the Lake of the Woods. 

From the Lake of the Woods the line will pass near to the Red 
River settlement, and continue nearly along the 50th degree of 
north latitude, to the Sackatchawan River, parallel to which it 
would proceed to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

The most favourable point for crossing the Rocky Mountains is 
about the 54th degree of north latitude, as the mountain range 
about this point is said to be broken into isolated masses, and the 
height of the passes to be only about 600 or 700 feet. From the 
Rocky Mountains the line would take the most direct course to 
some one of the numerous harbours on the gulf of Georgia, which 
separate Vancouver’s Island from the main land. But if a point 
in the Rocky Mountain range could be discovered, near to the 
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50th degree of north latitude, where this somewhat formidable 
barrier could be passed by a tunnel of reasonable length, it would 
be much preferable to going so fur north ns the 54th degree. 

Huving reached the Pacific Ocean, the numerous and spucious 
harbours, with secure anchorage, and a rare combination of mari¬ 
time advantages, in the vicinity of Vancouver’s Island, with an 
abundant supply of coal, point to this locality as the site of the 
future capital of the West, opening out a ready intercourse with 
the beautiful Islands of the Pacific, with populous Chinu, with 
the rich East, and with the Pacific Const of the great American 
Continent. 

2nd. The mode of selecting the line. 

At first sight this may appenr a very formidable undertaking, 
and doubtless it will require the exercise of both energy and 
judgment. 

The difficulties to be met with, in the selection of a line of rail¬ 
way in England, are numerous and formidable, but principally 
arising from local causes connected with the nature of the pro¬ 
perty to be passed through, with the interests to be served on the 
one hand, and the opposition to be avoided on the other: physical 
difficulties are frequently obliged to be treated as of secondary 
importance; and the judgment exercised by an Engineer in the 
selection of a line of railway, is overruled by circumstances which 
preclude the adoption of the best possible route. 

On the contrary the difficulties to be encountered in the proposed 
undertaking will be principally, if not entirely, those of a physical 
character; and the engineer who will be fortunate enough to have 
the selection of the proposed line of railway will find ample and 
unfettered scope for his genius and industry. There will be no 
powerful landowners to drive him from a line of country which 
nature appears to have scooped out for this recently discovered 
medium of intercommunication; the quietude of nature’s untrodden 
domain wifi lie before him, and he will be stimulated in his arduous 
undertaking by the consciousness, that he is not merely serving 
the interests of one country, or of one creed, but the cause of 
universal man, in the formation of a work which must soon become 
one of the great leading highways of nations. 
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The operation being rather an extensive one, the most judicious 
plan would be to divide the distance into numerous sections, by 
ascertaining and fixing the points at which the principal obstacles, 
such as rivers and mountain ranges, would be most easily crossed. 
These sections would then be treated as integral lines, although 
forming portions of the whole, and thus the undertaking would be 
very much simplified. 

Nearly the whole range of country through which the proposed 
railway would pass, is admirably adapted to afford numerous 
favorable points at which to form small settlements, for the pur¬ 
pose of commencing the work of exploration, and subsequent 
construction, at several places at the same time, in consequence 
of the existing facilities for water communication, and the many 
small establishments belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, to 
free settlers and to friendly Indians, which are interspersed nearly 
over the whole district. 

Having determined the most eligible points at which the railway 
would cross the principal rivers, and such other points as would 
be most convenient for the formation of small settlements, and 
also having obtained some knowledge of the intermediate sections 
of country, the points thus selected would be the most suitable 
for railway stations, and would become the nuclei of more exten¬ 
sive settlements. 

These points would be taken up at the earliest possible period 
after the winter; and, whilst some of the settlers would be clearing 
the ground around the sites of the proposed railway stations, and 
preparing it for crops to be available by the coming winter, as 
many as could be spared from these indispensable operations, 
would be employed in tracing out the line of railway to the right 
and left of the point thus selected; and when a sufficient portion 
of the line had been thus traced out, so as to determine the posi¬ 
tion of the station buildings, the permanent construction of a 
portion of these would be proceeded with, in order to give shelter 
to the first settlers, without resorting to temporary buildings. 
The railway works would then be commenced, and as the crops 
were put into the ground, a greater number of hands could- be 
employed upon the works, and by these means the operations of 
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agriculture sufficient to supply immediate wants, and the construc¬ 
tion of the railway, would be carried on simultaneously. 

The principal operations which would be carried on in the first 
instance, from these small ports, would be to select and set out 
the line, and to cut the timber on the line, so as to effect a con¬ 
nection between the several small settlements with as little delay 
as possible. Until this connection is effected, and made passable 
for the conveyance of provisions and other necessaries, the navi¬ 
gable rivers upon which many of the settlements would be placed 
would afford the best means of communication with the sources 
of supply. 

The country proposed to be traversed by the railway abounds, 
however, with every animal, fish and fowl, which contribute to the 
support of man in his savage state; also wild rice in great plenty, 
with fruits of various kinds in great abundance, which render the 
advancement of civilized man into the wilderness a matter, com¬ 
paratively, neither difficult nor expensive. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive that anything short of the 
most culpable ignorance of the extent and value of the British 
possessions in North America, or of still more culpable indiffer¬ 
ence, could have led to the abandonment of so much valuable 
territory by the treaties which have fixed the present fantastic 
outline of the British North American frontier. This is however 
a subject which, as it cannot be re-opened and reconsidered, may 
be regretted, but need not be discussed. It is quite clear that 
the proposed railway from Halifax to the Pacific, passing wholely 
through the territory of British North America, would still coun¬ 
terbalance, to a considerable extent, all present and many pros¬ 
pective disadvantages, which would otherwise result from the 
abandonment of so great an extent of territory on the Pacific 
sea-board. It will be well, therefore, to become better acquainted 
with what remains, and more particularly as the time seems to 
have arrived when considerable portions may be brought into 
profitable occupation. 

The boundary between the British territories and those of the 
United States, as settled by treaty, has been definitely marked 
upon the ground between New Brunswick and Canada and the 
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Border States of the Union, and where there was no natural 
boundary the wood has been cut 30 feet wide, and a cast-iron 
pillar placed at every mile distance. 

The boundary from Lake Superior to the Pacific has also been 
settled by treaty, but not marked upon the ground. It is to 
proceed from Lake Superior, by a chain of small lakes, to the 
Lake of the Woods, and then along the 49th degree of north 
latitude to the Pacific Ocean. 

As the territory bordering on the above undefined boundary 
becomes settled, disputes will doubtless arise between the inhabi¬ 
tants of the British and the American territories, which it would 
be much more agreeable to avoid than subsequently to settle. It 
would therefore be very advisable for the two Governments to 
undertake the execution of this truly national work forthwith, 
and in addition to having the undefined line along the 49th degree 
marked at every mile by an iron pillar, also to have a correct 
section of the ground taken, making each mile pillar to serve as 
i '.nch mark. This would be valuable, and in itself would 
fuVjish a great mass of useful scientific information, and would 
greatly assist in the formation of the proposed railway. 

3rd. With reference to the means by which the expense of a 
work of such magnitude is to be met, much diversity of opinion 
may doubtless be expected to exist. When the line is in full 
operation, with numerous settlements along its whole course,— 
the mineral resources of the district to some considerable extent 
developed—a flourishing trade opened out across the Pacific, and 
along the Pacific Coast of the Great American Continent,—there 
can be little doubt but the line would pay a fair dividend upon 
the cost of construction. It is quite obvious, however, that the 
prospect of a return would be so distant, and probably, to some 
extent, doubtful, that no company could be formed for the con¬ 
struction of the proposed line upon the usual principles of Joint 
Stock Companies, unaided by a grant of land, or the. guarantee 
of a per centage upon the outlay. 

As the colonies and the mother country would derive the 
principal advantages from the construction of the proposed 
railway, it ought therefore to be their joint undertaking. The 
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revenue and internal prosperity of the colonies would be very 
much increased by the systematic location of thousands of indus¬ 
trious families, commencing their colonial career in the first 
instances, aided when necessary by employment in the execution 
of public works, which would, when executed, add materially to 
their prosperity and happiness. 

The mother country would in the proposed undertaking possess 
an almost indefinite outlet for its surplus population, at the nearest 
available point to its shores—would be creating an extensive market 
for its exports—and laying the foundation of a great and attached 
community, bound by the strongest and most easily recognised 
ties, those of early associations and reciprocal advantages. 

It is therefore proposed, that a Commission be formed by the 
Home and Colonial Governments, empowered to select and con¬ 
struct the line, and that a breadth of land, varying in extent in 
proportion to its value, including such mineral districts as may be 
considered desirable, be transferred to this Commission, for the 
purpose of the execution of the railway, and such other works as 
may be considered necessary for the full development of the 
several industrial operations which ought to be established for 
the benefit of the settlers upon the lands under the Commission. 

That the Government grant to the Commissioners the loan, at 
a low interest, the sum of £1,000,000. as a working capital, to be 
repaid on the completion of the line, or otherwise disposed of as 
the then existing circumstances may render advisable. 

That upon the basis of this loan, and the value of the lands, 
timber, minerals, &c. conveyed to the Commissioners, they shall 
be empowered to increase their working capital by an issue of a 
paper currency, or land notes, convertible at any time into land, 
at a fair valuation, amounting to £2,000,000., which shall be con¬ 
stituted a legal tender, and be issued in payment of all transactions 
or claims connected with the operations of the Commission in the 
execution of the works, the sale of land, timber, minerals, &c., 
and the transport of emigrants to be employed and located by the 
Commissioners, as may be considered most expedient. 

The Commissioners being constituted, and put in possession of 
the necessary land and funds, will proceed to select and stake out 
the line of railway, and upon the centre line, as a base, commence 


the survey of the land on each side of the proposed railway, and 
determine the most eligible sites for railway stations, which would 
also become the best position for towns and villages. But as it is 
now only intended to sketch rapidly the more prominent features 
of a great trunk line of railway, upon which the emigration to the 
British North American Provinces shall be concentrated, and thus 
constitute a belt of civilization and colonization, with the loco- 
motive* and the electric telegraph passing through its centre, 
carrying life and animation from shore to shore, it will not be 
necessary to enter into detail in reference to any specific mode of 
dividing the land into allotments, or of systematically laying out 
towns and villages. 

The line being staked out, under the superintendence of the 
Commissioners, they would treat with individuals or with asso¬ 
ciated bodies, such for example as the “ Canadian Land and Rail¬ 
way Association," granting such blocks of land, with the timber, 
minerals, water power, and such other advantages ns may be mu¬ 
tually agreed upon, as compensation for the construction of a 
given portion of the line of railway. 

The Commissioners should, as soon as possible, have consider¬ 
able portions of the line selected and staked out for the purpose 
of meeting any contingency—such, for example, as the late disas¬ 
trous famine in Ireland—in which case some thousands of persons 
could have been sent out to the colonies as permanent settlers, 
and employed in productive public works, but not, as in Ireland, 
in disfiguring the face of the country by works in many cases 
unnecessary, ill designed, and never completed, and consequently 
worse than useless. 

At the present moment there are several thousands in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in a state of destitution, who could be 
advantageously employed in the construction of the proposed 
railway and works connected therewith. .There are various 
modes by which this could be effected, with great advantage to 
the necessitous highlanders, and without any loss to the Commis¬ 
sion, or to the parties advancing, money to send them to the pro¬ 
vinces. Those also of the able-bodied poor, from the Unions of 
England and Ireland, who would prefer to emigrate to a country 

• For information on this subject see the extract from Mr. Doull’s ** Report on 
'Weston's NovomotWe System of Railway Propulsion/* page 26. 
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where they could gain a subsistence by their industry, to remain* 
ing at home dispirited and despised, helpless in themselves, and a 
burden on the poor rates; could emigrate and be employed under 
the Commission. 

These parties being sent to the provinces, at the expense of the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, or 
the several Poor Law Unions in England and Ireland, would be 
employed by the Commissioners in setting out and executing the 
line of railway, cutting timber, clearing the ground for agricultural 
purposes, preparing timber for sale or exportation by the use of 
improved machinery, and superseding the present barbarous 
system of lumbering. They would receive fair wages for their 
labour, a portion of which would be retained to repay their 
passage money, and the expense of any outfit they may have been 
furnished with. 

When these parties had cleared oiF their debts, they should be 
encouraged to become settlers, upon small freeholds allotted to 
them, upon payments of yearly instalments, the Commissioners 
retaining the title to the land until the whole of the purchase 
money had been paid, and the power to resume possession of the 
allotments, when the conditions of sale had not been complied with. 

Allotments of land cleared and prepared for cultivation, with 
probably the necessary buildings erected, would be sold to 
emigrants possessed of capital, who might prefer at once to enter 
upon the possession of a cleared farm. Sites of towns could also 
be laid out and cleared, and sold to parties possessed of capital, 
or of industry, which would soon realize capital. 

Carpenters and other trades could be employed in construct¬ 
ing portable wooden buildings, to be put together when new 
positions had to be taken up. 

In mineral districts, companies or associated bodies of intending 
emigrants, possessing some capital, and embodying the necessary 
divisions of skilled and unskilled labour, could be advantageously 
employed in procuring the raw material, and also in the manufac¬ 
ture of iron, copper, &c. for the various purposes of the construc¬ 
tion and subsequent working of the railway and other works, and 
thus contribute largely to its formation. 

There are also many eminent contractors at present in the 



country, who find great difficulty in being able to devise the 
means profitably to employ their immense capital, their extensive 
plant, and the mass of skilled and unskilled labour which they 
have been in the habit of employing for many years past, who 
might find it to their advantage to construct portions of the line, 
work off the timber for sale, or for the construction of their other 
works, and dispose of the land, cleared or otherwise, as may be 
most advisable. 

These are a few of the modes by which the proposed railway 
may be constructed, with great advantage to the Home Govern¬ 
ment, the Colonies, and the surplus population of these kingdoms, 
who are at present driven to the United States, in consequence of 
the little encouragement they meet with in the British provinces, 
from the want of that stimulus which the execution of public works 
always creates, and which the proposed work would create, to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

As the employment of convict labour has been advocated, in 
connection with this proposed extensive undertaking, it may be 
briefly touched upon. It is a question of very considerable impor¬ 
tance, even upon the score of national economy, and one which 
must seriously occupy the attention of the Government. The 
prevention of crime, however, is doubtless much better and more 
humane than its punishment; still it is lamentable to consider 
how little is done in the way of preventing crime, either by 
instructing the ignorant, or finding work for the unemployed. 
These parties must now qualify, hy the commission of crime, 
before they can have the most remote chance of receiving to any 
great extent the patronage of the Government. 

As convict labour cannot be employed advantageously, unless 
where the work is very much concentrated, the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains, whether by tunnel or otherwise, would afford 
very useful and exciting employment to a great number of these 
troublesome persons for a considerable time, and, by way of 
encouragement, they might be made to commence the tunnel at 
one end, be allowed their freedom when they had worked their 
way to the other side of the mountain range, or to settle upon 
gratuitous lots of land, as they might feel disposed.* 

* To place a string of convicts, as has been "proposed, along the whole line of the 
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4. The resources of the country proposed to be traversed by 
the railway, and the advantages resulting from the formation of 
the proposed communication. 

The varied resources of the British North American possessions 
have received the highest eulogiums from the most competent 
authorities, at various times. 

In the celebrated Report of Lord Durham, in 1839, his Lord- 
ship states, that “ No portion of the American continent possesses 
greater natural resources for the maintenance of large and flourish¬ 
ing communities. An almost unbounded range of the richest soil 
still remains unsettled, and may be rendered available for the 
purpose of agriculture. The wealth of the most inexhaustible 
forests of the best timber in America, and of extensive regions of 
the most valuable minerals, have as yet been scarcely touched. 
Along the whole line of sea coast, around each island, and in 
every river, are to be found the greatest and the richest fisheries 
in the world. The best fuel and the most abundant water power 
are available for the coarser manufactures, for which an easy and 
certain market will be found. Trade with other continents is 
favoured by the possession of a large number of safe and capa¬ 
cious harbours; long, deep and numerous rivers, and vast inland 
seas, supply the means of easy intercourse; and the structure of 
the country generally affords the utmost facility for every species 
of communication by land. Unbounded materials of agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing industry are there, and the country 
which has formed and maintained these colonies, at a vast expense 
of blood and treasure, may justly expect its compensation in turn¬ 
ing their unappropriated resources to the account of its redundant 
population; they are the rightful patrimony of the English people 
—the ample appanage which God and nature have set aside, in 
the new world, for those whose lot has assigned them but insuffi¬ 
cient portions in the old.” 

In Sir George Simpson’s journey round the world, in 1841 and 
1842, he speaks in the highest terms of the British North Ameri- 

propoaed railway, passing through dense forests, and frequently in the vicinity of riven 
leading into the United States, where concealment and escape could hardly be prevented, 
even by one soldier to guard each convict, is certainly a most ingenious mode to get rid 
of the embarrassment of an accumulation of convicts. 
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can territories through which he passed, from Montreal to the 
Pacific. In reference to the Ottawa River, and in describing the 
lumberers, and their mode of proceeding, he states, that “ These 
lumberers may be considered as the pioneers of that commerce 
which cannot fail ere long, to find its way up this noble river, 
abounding as it does in every conceivable requisite for trade and 
agriculture, such as water power, abundance of timber, good 
climate, and a variety of soil—sandy, strong and rich. The 
scenery is generally picturesque, here rising in lofty rocks, and 
there clothed with forests to the water’s edge, and the whole 
being now deserted by its ancient lords, is left free to the civiliz¬ 
ing influence of the axe and the plough.” 

' In reference to the mineral district of Lake Superior, the same 
authority states, that it ''promises to rival, in point of mineral 
wealth, the Altar Chain, and the Uralian Mountains.” That “ in 
addition to iron, the forbidding wastes of the northern shore con¬ 
tain inexhaustible treasures both of the precious and the useful 
metals, of gold and silver, of copper and tin, and already have 
associations been formed to reap the teeming harvest." 

More recent accounts give a still more flattering description of 
the mineral treasures of this district, particularly in copper; a 
specimen of native copper, weighing two tons, having been 
exhibited in New York, from the shores of Lake Superior. 

Some distance to the west of Lake Superior, Sir George Simpson 
states, in reference to the valley of Kaministagnoia, that “ during 
the day’s march he had passed forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c., 
and that many a spot reminded him of the rich and quiet scenery 
of England;”—that “one cannot pass through this fair valley 
without feeling that it is destined, sooner or later, to become the 
happy home of civilized man, with their bleating flocks and their 
lowing herds,—with their schools and their churches, with their 
full garners and their social hearths.” 

“At the time of our visit,” Sir George goes on to state, that “ the 
great obstacle in the way of so blessed a consummation, was the 
hopeless wilderness to the eastward, which seemed to bar for ever 
the march of settlement and cultivation; but that very wilderness, 
now that it is to yield up its long-hidden stores, bids fair to remove 
the very impediments which hitherto it has itself presented. The 
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mines of Lake Superior, besides establishing a continuity of route 
between the east and the west, will find their nearest and cheapest 
supply of agricultural produce in the valley of the Kaministag- 
noia.” 

In the Daily News of February 25 th, 1852, after referring to 
the abundance of copper found on the shores of Lake Superior 
in great purity, goes on to state, that “ immense quantities of iron 
ore have also been discovered, and only await the means of trans¬ 
port, which however is costly, and inadequate to the demand. 

“ In many localities, as at a spot called the ‘ Iron Mountain,’ 
this ore is found in extraordinary purity in pebbles, rocks, boul¬ 
ders, and considerable hills. 

“ Unlike most mineral regions, these mines of iron and copper 
are interspersed, in many localities, with farming land of a good 
average quality, and thus the wants of the miners could the more 
easily be supplied.” 

Sir George Simpson, in prosecuting his journey along the exten¬ 
sive chain of water communication from Lake Superior towards 
the west, thus writes: “ The river which empties Lac la Phise 
into the Lake of the Woods is, in more than one respect, de¬ 
cidedly the finest stream on the whole route. From Fort Frances 
downwards, a stretch of nearly one hundred miles, it is not inter¬ 
rupted by a single impediment, while yet the current is not strong 
enough materially to retard an ascending traveller; nor are the 
banks less favourable to agriculture than the waters themselves to 
navigation, resembling in some measure the Thames, near Rich¬ 
mond. From the very brink of the river there rises a gentle slope 
of green-sward, crowned in many places with a plentiful growth of 
birch, poplar, beech, elm and oak. Is it too much for the eye of 
philanthropy to discover, through the vista of futurity, this noble 
stream, connecting as it does the fertile shores of two spacious 
lakes, with crowded steamboats on its bosom, and populous towns 
on its borders ?" 

The next point of interest in Sir George Simpson’s route is the 
Red River settlement. 

“In the year 1811 the Hudson’s Bay Company ceded to the 
late 1 Earl of Selkirk, in full right, a large portion of their terri¬ 
tories in North America. The tract of land so granted was in 



every respect well calculated for the purpose of agriculture, and 
it was hoped that, together with the cultivation of the soil, suc¬ 
cessful measures might eventually be adopted to promote the 
civilization of the Indian tribes in that quarter. 

“ The project was treated with very great indifference by the 
Government of the day, but was ultimately carried out by the 
philanthropic projector under very great disadvantages, princi¬ 
pally by being placed, as an oasis in the desert, without any means 
of communication with any portion of the civilized world. The 
local advantages however were very great: the soil proved rich and 
productive, and the plough met with no obstruction. The usual 
American step, necessarily taken for clearing away the forest, 
previous to tilling the land, was not required. The plains adjoin¬ 
ing the settlement were not encumbered with wood, though upon 
the immediate banks of the rivers there is generally to be found 
an abundance and variety of fine timber. The rivers abound with 
fish, the adjoining prairies with buffalo, and the more distant 
woods with elk, deer, &c.” The neighbouring tribes of Indians 
also proved friendly and well disposed. 

There can be no doubt whatever, that the resources of the coun¬ 
try to be traversed by the proposed railway, even if but partially 
developed, would be abundantly sufficient for the construction and 
maintenance of a great leading thoroughfare from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

The position is the most favourable, as lying in that zone or 
belt where the principal seats of civilization, wealth, commerce 
and activity, all round the globe, are to be found, and where for 
the future, commerce, and intercourse must naturally circulate, as 
travelling by land is now become superior to travelling by sea. 

. It can hardly be supposed that any Government will much longer 
remain indifferent to the peculiar circumstances of the British 
North American Provinces, placed as they are in juxta-position 
with the most industrious go-a-head nation in the world ; and being 
of the same race, the same religion, possessing equal intellectual 
attainments, and living under similar laws and social institutions, 
important reflections must force themselves upon the minds of 
the Colonists, calculated to wound their pride, and ultimately to 
sap the foundations of the most unquestionable loyalty. 


The activity existing in the United States, consequent upon the 
execution of public works, is absorbing the bone and sinew of the 
transatlantic emigrants, who leave our shores; but who would by 
a wise and paternal Government be directed into such channels 
as shall produce the most beneficial reaction upon the mother 
country, and the most salutary influence upon the stability of the 
empire. 

The American press admit the very great importance of the 
proposed communication, and the superiority of the line upon 
British territory. 

The New York Tribune of March 27th, 1851, after adverting 
to Mr. Whitney’s project, proceeds to state, that “the route 
through British America is in some respects even preferable to 
that through our own territory. By the former the distance from 
Europe to Asia is some thousand miles shorter than by the 
latter. Passing close to Lake Superior, traversing the watershed 
which divides the streams flowing towards the Arctic sea from 
those which have their exit southward, and crossing the Rocky 
Mountains at an elevation some 3,000 feet less than at the South 
Pass, the road could here be constructed with comparative cheap¬ 
ness, and would open up a region abounding in valuable timber 
and other natural products, and admirably suited to the growth of 
grain, and to grazing. Having its Atlantic seaport at Halifax, 
and its Pacific depot near Vancouver’s island, it would inevitably 
draw to it the commerce of Europe, Asia, and the United States. 
Thus, British America, from a mere Colonial dependency, would 
assume a controlling rank in the world. To her other Nations 
would be tributary, and in vain would the United States attempt 
to be her rival; for we could never dispute with her the posses¬ 
sion of the Asiatic commerce, or the power whicl^that commerce 
confers.” 

The great American continent would absorb an immense quan¬ 
tity of the commerce of Asia, which would find its way by the 
proposed route, and the most extensive inland navigation in the 
world, embracing, as it does, Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, Ontario, and numerous other lakes of considerable impor¬ 
tance, and also the rivers St. Lawrence, Mississippi, and Missouri 
with their numerous and important tributaries, together with 


many extensive canals, and also numerous railroads, ramifying in 
every direction through the States, are admirably situated and 
adapted for dispensing this commerce through the length and 
breadth of the land, and also for bringing traffic to the line from 
every point of the compass. 

This communication being once effected, or even partially so, 
the onward march of mind of the present day would be strongly 
attracted to the bold scenery, the majestic rivers, the expansive 
lakes and the sublime waterfalls of the American continent, where 
the grandeur of nature and the enterprising energy of man are the 
exponents of the future, whilst in Europe all are exponents of 
the past. Whilst our continental travellers are succumbing to 
the tyranny of the passport system, and the stringent exactions of 
despotic power, in British America our excursionists may luxuriate 
in freedom of action and discussion, without let or hindrance. 

With a semi-weekly, or daily steam communication between 
England and Halifax, no sportsman but those of the very tamest 
description would think of grouse shooting or deer stalking in the 
highlands of Scotland, but of the more exciting sport of buffalo 
hunting on the prairies of the Red River, or of giving chase to the 
deer, the elk,, the antelope or the grizzly bear on the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The opening out of this extensive tract of unexplored region 
would present to the scientific traveller an unbounded field for 
geological and mineralogical research, and one worthy of a Lyell 
or a Murchiston. 

In a political and social point of view it would be difficult to 
over-rate the importance of the proposed undertaking. Every 
aspect under which the subject can be viewed tends to show, that 
British power should not only be maintained, but consolidated by 
every legitimate and constitutional means, upon the continent of 
America, as the only means of preventing the whole of that im¬ 
mense continent from being absorbed into the United States. 

To maintain British sway in the North American Provinces, 
without affording them that assistance to develop their un¬ 
bounded resources which they have a right to expect, and by the 
employment of coercion, is neither politic nor possible. 

By attending to the records of history, it will be found, that 
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many nations have been raised by attention to commerce, and 
have fallen by its loss. 

Phoenicia, Arabia and Palestine, Turkey, Venice, Portugal, 
Spain, and Holland, have all had their rise and their fall. 

Let us fondly hope that England, raised also by commerce, is 
still in the vigour of youth,—that the shoots which she is sending 
to, and transfixing in every region, and every clime, may spring 
into life and vigour under her fostering care, and that they may 
continue to cherish the kindliest sentiments of gratitude, esteem, 
and loyalty to the latest period of the world’s history. 

To retain commerce, it is necessary to possess the highways of 
commerce, and that of the most approved and economical descrip¬ 
tion. 

Let England be true to her principles,—graft upon her com¬ 
merce, in the most indelible characters of eternal truth, the purity 
of her religion, the equity of her laws, and the humanizing tendency 
of her social institutions, and her prosperity will be secured while 
truth, and justice, and humanity can be appreciated among men. 

ALEXANDER DOULL, C.E. 

November, 1851. 


Extract from Mr. Doull’s “ Report on Weston’s Novoraotive 
System of Railway Propulsion,” 1850:— 

“I have very carefully read over the paper, descriptive of Mr. John Weston's 
Patent Novomotive System of Railway Propulsion, and also examined the working 
model at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. There can be no doubt whatever, that 
Mr. Weston's invention, obviating as it most effectually does all the principal diffi¬ 
culties which the locomotive engine has to contend with, and avoiding all the defects 
of the old atmospheric system tested on the Croydon and South Devon Railways, 
deserves every encouragement from Railway Directors, and the Public, which an 
extensive and impartial trial would give it. 

“ As Mr. Weston s System of Railway Propulsion entirely dispenses with the 
- locomotive engine, it would be admirably adapted for the Halifax and Quebec 
Railway, or indeed for any Colonial Railway, where there is an abundant supply of 
timber, as hard wood for rails will answer nearly as well as iron, and it may be 
worKed at little cost, in localities where water-power is available.” 
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OUTLINES OF A PLAN 

VftOVOSKD BY TUB 

CANADIAN LAND & RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 

FOR AM 


EXTENSIVE SYSTEM OF COLONIZATION, 

IK CONNECTION WITH TOR CONSTRUCTION 0» 


RAILWAYS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


An extensive system of colonization may l)e combined with the con¬ 
struction of the Halifax and Quebec Railway, or any other Railway in 
British North America, passing through uncultivated land, in such a 
manner as to admit of a safe, steady, and gradual extension of the several 
settlements along the line, and thus avoid the calamities which frequently 
result from an indiscriminate mass of settlers alighting in great numbers 
upon a tract of unreclaimed land, with veiy inadequate, if any, pre¬ 
arrangements. 

There is one very important advantage connected with colonization 
in the districts of country through which these railways would pass, and 
indeed in all the unsettled portions of the British North American Colo¬ 
nies, which appears to be almost if not entirely overlooked, and that is 
the undisputed title to the land, and consequently the undisturbed occu¬ 
pancy thereof; whilst in many colonies the settler’s right to the land is 
often disputed by the aboriginal inhabitants, who, whilst they are driven 
back by a progressive army of colonists, hold the vanguard in perpetual 
alarm, and frequently retaliate upon them by the commission of cruel and 
extensive murders. 

In colonies where this state of things exists, there is a paramount 
necessity for settlers to congregate together in large numbers, for mutual 
safety, very much to their disadvantage in other respects ; but no degree 
of isolation, which is compatible with the most advantageous arrange¬ 
ments, need be guarded against, in reference to the proposed operations in 
the British North American Colonies. 

The railway being permanently marked upon the ground, and the 
sites of the stations chosen, the next operation would be to erect, and that 
permanently, such portions of these buildings as could most readily be 
made to accommodate the parties engaged on the works, and this would 
be proceeded with until the whole were completed. 

The sites of the towns would next be marked out; a knowledge of 
their localities would at once point out the extent to which it would be 
necessary to reserve land for the town, and for the various industrial ope¬ 
rations which would likely be established in any particular district. 
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These proposed settlements would be about ten miles distant from 
each other, measured along the line of railway, and extend ten miles 
from the railway into the country on each side, giving an area of twenty 
square miles, or 12,800 acres, to each settlement. 

In a purely agricultural district the town would not necessarily be 
extensive, as there would be numerous small villages and homesteads 
placed in the most convenient positions for efficiently and economically 
accommodating the cultivators of the above extent of land. 

As the railway stations would be the central point to which all the 
produce of the district would be brought for conveyance to a market, and 
from which all necessary supplies would be obtained, it would be found 
advantageous, and more particularly in agricultural districts, to increase 
the store accommodation at the railway station, so as to serve the purpose 
of storing up all the surplus produce, until the most suitable time for con¬ 
veyance by railway to market, or for exportation. 

The pursuits of the population in the several settlements would con¬ 
siderably vary according to the local resources of each particular district. 
The whole would be more or less agricultural; some agricultural and 
mining; and in many cases agriculture would be combined with various 
kinds of manufacturing industry. 

Several of the stations would be placed upon navigable rivers, or 
other places where ship and boat building, and fishing operations to a very 
great extent could be carried on. 

As the interests of the Colonies, and the prosperity of the settlers on 
the lands would be intimately combined, the establishment of water¬ 
works, gas-works, and probably saw-mills, would be common to all parties 
in connection with the station buildings, and which should be established 
by the Railway Commissioners. 

A church and chapel, with adult and infant schools attached, public 
hall, library, museum, infirmary, reading room, and stores for the sale of 
various articles necessary for the settlement, and to be partly occupied by 
the fighter trades in the manufacture of various minor articles; also public 
buildings, such as baths and washhouses, lodging houses for single or 
married men, coffee houses, &c. 8sc., would be required when considerable 
progress had been made in the settlement; but temporary accommodation 
for these purposes could be obtained in the station buildings at the com¬ 
mencement. 

The area or space enclosed by the stores, and not required for the 
purposes of the railway, would in the first instance be cleared and culti¬ 
vated to meet the immediate wants of the settlers, but ultimately it could 
be laid out as ornamental ground, with bridges crossing the railway where 
necessary. The greater portion of the site of the town could also be 
brought under cultivation until the erection of the buildings was rendered 
necessary by the gradual increase of the settlers. 

Land would be reserved for the erection of manufactories requiring the 
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use of steam engines, and such heavy machinery and materials as would 
be most conveniently placed in connection with the railway sidings. 

Cattle markets, slaughter houses, and the manufacture of any offensive 
substances, would be placed at any convenient distance from the town and 
railway where it would be considered most desirable. 

A cemetery would also be placed at some convenient distance from 
the town. 

With respect to drainage, much would depend upon the altitudes, 
and upon the manner in which the railway would pass through the town. 
It would however be of the simplest character for promoting cleanliness 
and health, as well as for saving and applying the liquid and other manures, 
as valuable fertilizers for agriculture, and would progress as the town 
extended. 

Much inconvenience has hitherto arisen in the British colonies gene¬ 
rally, in consequence of emigrants arriving before the surveys of the land 
allotments had sufficiently advanced to enable them to take immediate 
possession, and to commence the construction of their dwellings, and such 
agricultural or other operations as would most readily and most effectually 
meet their immediate wants. 

In the case of the “ Canadian Land and Railway Association,” the 
centre line of railway being marked out upon the ground which would 
become the basis of operation for the survey of the allotments, and the site 
of the stations chosen as the nuclei of the several settlements, the opera¬ 
tion of surveying the allotments would be reduced to the simplest possible 
form, and consequently to the minimum of expense. 

Sufficient space would in the first instance be reserved along side of 
the railway for the construction of a common road, and the several roads 
which would be laid out at right angles to the railway, and extending from 
each side of it, would serve as dividing lines for the allotments, as well as 
for the purpose of affording the means of communication with the railway 
stations. 

The very great facility with which a considerable number of allot¬ 
ments could be set off from the railway, and the ease by which the number 
could at any time be increased to any extent, on each side of it, to meet 
the growing wants of the several settlements, will be sufficiently apparent 
to any person at all conversant with the matter. 

Much however would depend upon circumstances as to the shape 
and the size of the allotments. 

Farmers of capital, who are filled with gloomy forebodings as to the 
future in the mother country, gentlemen of capital also, who can neither 
find elbow room nor a profitable investment for their capital at home, 
might fimd it convenient to transplant themselves, with a considerable 
number of retainers, and occupy one of these districts, with advantage. 

As far, however, as the labouring and skilled operative classes are 
concerned, the principle of associated labour and proportionate profits 
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ought to be adopted. The associated bodies to be incorporated, according 
to Act of Parliament, and governed by such bye-laws na they may choose 
to adopt, so that they are not incompatible with the general interests of 
the undertaking. 

The particular location to be chosen with reference to the occupation 
and pursuits of the associated bodies. The members of these bodies would 
be drafted off 1 as required, so soon as the works on the portion of the rail¬ 
way passing through the district selected had been set out; aud whilst 
those best adapted to the various operations connected with the construc¬ 
tion of the railway works were prosecuting these works, others would he 
clearing and cultivating such portions of the land as would he most easily 
brought into cultivation, in order to render the settlements as early as 
possible self-supporting. 

The members of the associated bodies remaining at home would be 
supplying those in the colonies, from time to time, with such tools, imple¬ 
ments, and machinery, as would be most useful in carrying on the various 
operations for sawing, grinding, pumping, &c. &c. 

By this means the progress of the settlements would be so gradual as 
to avoid the many evils which appear almost necessarily connected with 
emigration in large bodies, unconnected with public works, and with very 
inadequate facilities for obtaining possession of the land upon arrival at 
the place of destination, and the home labour market regulated. 

In order that these desirable results may be brought about in a man¬ 
ner to prove the greatest possible blessing to the mother country and her 
American dependencies, it will be necessary for statesmen to be governed 
by enlarged and enlightened 'views, and not by mere time-serving expe¬ 
diency. The system of staving off difficulties by the hour must bs aban¬ 
doned, and they must consider that everything in the present age is in 
rapid motion, flowing onwards to fresh developments, and that their duty 
is to direct this onward tendency, in order not to lose all control over it— 
sometimes checking, and at other times encouraging and assisting, by 
which means they will still be able to guide, control, and govern. But 
to attempt to stop the onward march of improvement by the mere petu- 
lence of inaction will simply be to lose all power over the movements of 
the age. 

The conquests which England has already achieved in sanguinary 
conflicts, both by sea and land, may be taken as sufficient in that particular 
direction, and she ought now to take the lead in the dissemination of the 
blessings of religion, civilisation and liberty, wliichhave raised her to her 
present position among the nations of the earth, and which blessings have 
unquestionably been bestowed as a talent to be improved, and the non¬ 
improvement of which would be the prelude to their forfeiture. 
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APPENDIX. 

Objects .—The Canadian Land and Railway Association has been formed 
for the purpose of enabling the industrious classes to emigrate to British 
North America, and, by the union and proper application of their skill 
and labour with land and capital, in connection with the projected railways 
in the provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, to obtain 
employment and a comfortable home. 

Capital .—The Capital proposed by the Association for the attainment 
of its objects is £500,000.; to be raised in 100,000 Shares of £5. each. 

Shares .—These Shares may be obtained by any person who will pay d 
deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share towards the preliminary expenses, and agree 
to pay the remaining calls, and be guided by the Laws of the Association. 

Application of Capital .—The Capital of the Association will be laid out 
in the purchase of large blocks of land, through which the projected rail¬ 
ways will be made, clearing and cultivating these lands, and erecting 
buildings thereon, either in farm allotments, or in village and town lots; 
for the purchase of machinery and stock requisite for effecting these objects; 
and also, to a certain extent, for the purpose of assisting the Shareholders, 
by way of Loan, to enable them to emigrate with their families, to be em¬ 
ployed under the direction of the Association in British North America; 
or to erect their houses, or clear their lands afterwards. 

Employment of Shareholders .—When the Association has obtained 
possession of their lands, and made arrangements to construct the railway 
works, all Shareholders, properly qualified to perform the various kinds of 
labour required, will be selected, according to the date of their registration, 
and employed on their arrival in the Colonies, on the following conditions, 
viz.:—The works will be let as far as practicable by contract^ to parties 
of workmen, at such prices as are given by other contractors for similar 
kind, quality, and quantity of skilled or unskilled labour; and when the 
Shareholders are engaged by the day, week, or month, the average rates 
of wages or salaries given by others will be the general rate paid. Share¬ 
holders may at any time leave the service of the Association, or may be 
discharged, by either party giving proper notice of their intention, and 
having all claims settled. 

Disputes to be settled by Arbitration.— In the event of any misunder¬ 
standing or dispute arising between the Directors, or other duly-appointed 
Officers of the Association, and any of the Shareholders, in respect of 
contracts, wages or other matters, all such disputes will be settled by 
arbitration in order to avoid the expense and delay of law proceedings, 
and the decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding on both parties. 

Loans to Shareholders .—When any approved Shareholder requires 
assistance to enable himself and family to emigrate, it is proposed to ad¬ 
vance, from the capital of the Association, not more than two-thirds of 
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behalf, with interest thereon, by weeklyor'monthly 
twelve months of bis arrival in either of ttepe Oblonws. 

■ ZSms. of Bntigran&Sailinff, and Caution totka JSJutrehoidmt.-^~y 
ail thepreliminary arrangements ,t»ye beenna^forbeginning the Rad* 
way works, the, Sbnoehbidere ! 
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evidence- of’lfceir' abilities for tte : 

professions ; 'but - na^jtrepasMtion ipust on any acOTuut' jiui^'i,by 
Shareholder,. either by withdrawing liroiB^eaj|}i>ij^ i 11 tu it-iac othfarwise,Tintil 
theyreceive hotieefrom the Committee toprepafWfccihatyojtige. Share- 
holders neglectingthia caution will have noslaim whatever ontheCom- 
mittee. ' . .. . -/V '' I‘r’ 5 '' 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

■ The advantages which the SharehoIderswfll derIv<e, are *—• - 

J. A preference of employment, it falrvegte, or tjnootmcta at fclr prleee, intlwcotutnic- 
- tlonofpdrtroiMtftlpmflway, *ndoih 8 xmr^ 1 mtetl]uat 7 t]MJreMfeiMioa.' 

: 2. A (here of proflta on the capital or labour lnTtated Vy them tn tlia ttoek of tbe AnooUtlcn. 
8- The acquirement of freehold land at a mrelnat* gifec anil oooy teimaufpayment. 

. To Capitalists and the ‘Public: in general the. advantagesare,—the 
safety of investment, and-the profits that will arise from the various 
operations.of-the Association, the principal of wWch wifl be aa fbBow^j— 

, . 1 . From t he purelmte of blocks of land, throcgtawhlch.the llne cf Bathray uueea, at the 
Oorenioeaiopwt price, being about St. fid* per acre; clearing. cuUhrttHur aflamnorisrof 
tbe«azneinaUotmenta, withor uitboutlmUdingatbaroon.- - -V ^ 

... Se.Ftomtiw proflta on tbe contracts to be made for conatniettaff tbe SiQm. oftff fimracb 
oUwr vwkt aeiMf be undertaken by the A»od*Uoo. t • 

■ 11,8 hato * tte A "°r^ 

enelSafaJ^fito^iS? 1 “ 1Un * d » dll, «- bon " a « bonding^endth*,-^ 

■'■■■Jr *>«“^loastato^the Member* of the Anotittioa, or other*, ongood eeatfUy, at' s’lMHsto'' 
.... of-tatemt, anrnrance,Are. . ■ ■ . ■!. 

. As the Associatipn has been originated for the benefitjof alLtslsuss^i, 
labour, and capital will have their fair reward, according to theayer$ge 
rates, o? wages,paid for similar kind and quantity of wiork done/Wo&ars 
ki thes^ Colonies; and from the profits on the various timmictmitni^^ibe 
Associatiohj'it is proposed to pay-tire Shareholders a .<^n^B»&^je^ced-- 
ing lO per-cent, per annum on the^unonnt cfthO' p»lA j™ 

; property fflr^priWttts, realized beyond that amemht to^ 
to time for extendingihn general otflecte of the AHBnrftt&tfl . , „ ' 5 '. ^ 
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